The First Ten Years of the Foreign Office
believed that after a time France would recover from the disturbances of her system and would tranquilly resume her place in the comity of nations. The chief source of his misgivings, down to the very eve of the European convulsion, was Russia.
In 1788, the year before the States-General opened, while France was as yet monarchical and peaceful, Pitt, co-operating with the Austrian minister Kaunitz and the Prussian Hemberg, had expended much labour in forming an alliance with Holland. Ever since his failure in the affair of Oczakow, he had looked uneasily at the armed and aggressive form of the Giant of the North. Precaution against menace from that quarter formed the sole motive of the agreement entered into by Austria, England, Holland and Prussia; it took its name from the royal summer residence near Apeldorn. The preliminaries of the Loo Convention were signed at the Loo, I3th June 1788; the full treaty was executed and ratified at Berlin two months later (i3th August). In addition to the specific Dutch responsibilities imposed on England by the Loo Convention, there existed general ground of international law on which not only England but all Europe might have resented the violation of Dutch neutrality now contemplated by France. In 1784, the Government of Louis XVI. had protested against the opening of the Scheldt by Austria, who then held the Low Countries. From the French point of view that act constituted a wanton violation of the rights of the United Provinces established by the treaty of 1731. The objection was allowed, and Austria desisted from her attempt. Now, after an interval of eight years, republican France deliberately violated international
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